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BIBLICAL TEACHING ON THE RIGHTEOUS ACQUISITION 
OF PROPERTY: COMMENT AND CRITICISM 1 

The article by Dr. Evans, upon which I am asked to comment, invites, 
it seems to me, the fundamental criticism that it is written in almost entire 
disregard of historic perspective. The Bible is interrogated as if it were 
a single great textbook, instead of a collection of writings emanating from 
widely different periods of Hebrew history. The Old Testament material 
is roughly divided into "prophetic" and " legal" without reference to the 
diverse conditions and ideals of different periods. The post-exilic statutes 
of Leviticus are quoted as if they embodied the laws under which Israel 
actually settled in Canaan. Moreover, the comments made on some of 
the passages are very wide of the mark. What could be a better example 
of pure assumption in exegesis than the idea that permission to charge 
interest in dealings with foreigners was due to the fact that such dealings 
would probably be in the nature of business speculation! Or the state- 
ment that Jacob's crippled thigh was meant as a rebuke for his acquisitive- 
ness! 

The conclusion with which Dr. Evans emerges from the Old Testa- 
ment fails, in my opinion, to recognize adequately the magnificent emphasis 
upon justice between man and man which is so impressive in the prophetic 
literature. To say simply that these old scriptures deprecate acquisitive- 
ness, and enjoin sympathy and generosity toward men, does not begin 
to state the case strongly enough. The Psalms, the Proverbs, and the 
Prophets abound with ringing appeals for honesty and square dealing, 
and tell of a God to whom "a false balance is an abomination, but a just 
weight is his delight." 

The treatment of the New Testament material seems to me equally 
defective, and in very much the same way. Of course, the most vital mat- 
ter here is the teaching of Jesus. While it is true that Jesus was not at 
all interested in the acquisition of property, it is too much to say that 
"with purely economic questions he was not concerned." He does not, 
indeed, discuss concrete questions of business ethics. Least of all is it 
fair to read into the parables, as the writer seems to do, tacit approval 
of all the customs there described. We have no right to infer from the 
story of the laborers that in Jesus' opinion "a proprietor had the privilege 

1 A symposium upon "Biblical Teaching on the Righteous Acquisition of Property," 
by Professor Milton G. Evans, D.D., in the Biblical World, April, 1906, pp. 275-85. 
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of making his own terms with his employees" (he " agreed with them"); 
or to infer from the story of the husbandmen that "in relation to fellow- 
men a proprietor had absolute right to the increase from the labor of 
men employed in his business;" or to infer from the story of the talents 
that it is a man's duty to increase the capital intrusted to him. All this 
would be very comfortable doctrine for capitalism today; but it does 
not represent the moral judgments of Jesus, but only the customs prevalent 
in Palestine two thousand years ago. 

The assertion that "the one method of acquiring property that Jesus 
condemned" was that of the Pharisees in using their piety to impose 
on people's confidence, is hardly true even in letter. Can we forget the 
scathing sentence with which he drove the traders from the temple, "Ye 
make it a den of robbers" — in allusion to their methods of unjust gain ? 
Can we forget the cordial approbation bestowed upon Zaccheus when 
he announced that he would make four-fold restitution of his unjust gains ? 
Surely, he who laid down the great principle of the "golden rule," and who 
ranked as first among "the weightier matters of the law" that passion 
for justice which is ill translated by the word "judgment," cannot be said 
to have spoken in uncertain tones regarding the importance of righteous 
methods in acquiring property. We do not find in the teachings of Jesus 
any code of business ethics, but we do find an exalted standard of ethics 
which cannot fail to be felt by any reader of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Willard Brown Thorp. 
Chicago. 



In the article by Professor Evans, "Biblical Teaching on the Righteous 
Acquisition of Property," the limitations of the subject are to be borne 
in mind. The question is not raised as to the proper use of wealth, and 
therefore the discussion does not call for the condemnation of irrational 
expenditure, or for a consideration of the principle of stewardship. Of 
course, these matters could not be kept entirely out of sight in a review 
of the economic teaching of the Bible. But it is "acquisition," not use 
or expenditure, that is under consideration. As to acquisition three 
questions may be asked: Can the institution of private property be justi- 
fied ? How may property be acquired righteously ? What limit should 
there be, if any, to acquisition ? In his article Dr. Evans shows that the 
Bible assumes that to acquire and hold private property is a righteous 
thing, and he indicates that the rightness of it is grounded in the con- 
stitution of human beings. The normal exercise of our natural powers 
results in private property. We put ourselves into things, and thereby 
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they become ours. While private property is thus justified, the great 
danger connected with its acquisition is the danger of excess. We easily 
become too eager to increase our possessions, we too readily forget the 
claims of brotherhood and the rights of our fellow-man. Accordingly, as 
Dr. Evans says, "Hebrew legislation aimed to check the force of acqui- 
sitive impulses by supplying and stimulating altruistic motives. It did 
this in two directions: namely, love and gratitude toward God, sympathy 
and generosity toward men." "The command, 'Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself' (Lev. 19:18), is but a restatement of the commands 
forbidding injury of fellow-man in person or property, by act, word, or 
desire." In the times of the prophets all the evils connected with unlawful 
acquisition and the abuse of possession was rife. Dr. Evans shows how 
the prophets inveighed against these evils. This is his summing-up: 
"In brief, all the prophets from Amos to Malachi concern themselves 
with enunciating principles and do not stoop to casuistry about legitimate 
methods of amassing wealth. They condemn avarice, the sinful greed 
for acquisition; they do not specify the amount of property a man should 
possess, nor define processes for obtaining it." Coming to the teaching 
of Jesus Dr. Evans says: "In view of Jesus' conception of his mission 
and of his estimate of the relative worthlessness of human possessions, it 
is almost grotesque to inquire: What did he teach about proper methods 
of acquisition of property?" And yet, on the other hand, as has been 
said, "on no subject does Jesus speak oftener or with greater emphasis," 
than on the subject of wealth. Nearly all of his teaching, however, con- 
cerns itself with principles; almost never does he lay down specific enact- 
ments. He looks at men from the point of view of the kingdom of God; 
he does not measure them by their wealth or their poverty. He does 
not reject the rich man, but in his view riches constitute a serious risk to 
the man's true life. Also they constitute a trust: the rich man is not owner; 
he is a steward. What is true regarding the teaching of Jesus holds true 
for the teaching of the apostles. On the whole, then, as Dr. Evans clearly 
shows, the Bible says practically nothing directly on righteous acquisition. 
But surely there is much to be learned on this subject from that which 
the Bible prohibits, from its emphatic denunciation of avarice, oppression, 
and kindred sins, and supremely from the Golden Rule. 

J. W. A. Stewart. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 



